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put an artificial price on corn, even within a limited space," might have 
been modified, if the article had been written today, in the fight of our 
common experience in such matters during the Great War. Varro's dedica- 
tion of his book on religious antiquities to Julius Caesar, Caesar's revival of 
an archaic procedure in the case of Rabirius, his use of an antique ritual 
in punishing two mutinous soldiers in 46 B.C., and his interest in the Druids 
lead Professor Fowler in another paper to find in him an unsuspected interest 
in ancient procedure. We could follow him in this surmise if he merely 
meant that Caesar had an acquaintance with ancient religious practices and 
an interest in them, but the reviewer cannot accept the theory that Caesar's 
taste for such things clouded his political judgment, nor can we believe with 
the author that Caesar did not understand the motley population of Rome 
(p. 144). In our opinion the dramatic procedure followed in the trial of 
Rabirius and in the punishment of the soldiers was well devised to make a 
deep impression on the Roman masses. In Part III of the book perhaps the 
student of Latin will be most interested in the short paper on the "Disap- 
pearance of the Earliest Latin Poetry." The genius of Ennius consigned 
older Latin poetry to oblivion, and for a century after his death Rome 
produced no great poet. In the same way the introduction of the music of 
Handel into England in the eighteenth century blotted out the memory of 
earlier English music and no great English composer appears for a century 
after Handel's time. In the "Vergiliana" we have a finely conceived 
interpretation of the Dido episode. The ungovernable passion of Dido 
was repugnant to the Roman conception of ordered family life. The rela- 
tions of husband and wife in Italy were characterized by pietas or concordia. 
The amor of Dido was out of harmony with the ideals of the Roman, and in 
his eyes would justify Aeneas in leaving her. These papers which the 
reviewer has picked out for notice, almost at random, may give the reader 
some conception of the learning and the judgment which characterize the 
criticism and interpretation throughout the book. Professor Fowler need 
not have felt the doubt, to which he gives expression in the Preface, of the 
wisdom of publishing it. 

Frank Frost Abbott 
Princeton University 
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The ninth volume of Professor Perrin's translation of Plutarch's Lives 

deserves as high praise as the preceding volumes. The lives included are 

those of Demetrius and Antony, and Pyrrhus and Marius. 
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In the " Life of Demetrius," chapter xi, o-(paip%op.a> should not be changed 
in translation to a past tense, "used to play ball." In chapter xix, *<u 
Ar]fj.rjTp(ofu ^ei/awn ju.cyaA.iu jeat kXvSiuvi. KivSwevouvTos £« tottovs aAi/aei'ovs (cat 
Xa\£7rous iKpt^rjvai, which is translated " and since Demetrius also encountered 
a great storm and a heavy sea and was cast upon a rough coast which had 
no harbors," iKpuprjvai depends upon KivSweixravros, and the meaning is 
"was in danger of being cast," etc. In chapter xxv Professor Perrin's 
translation is perhaps a little vaguer than the Greek; he renders SwokoWovs 
8c <£?jcras irapa ttjv tto\iv olKtiv ttjv ttoXlv "as for the Sicyonians, he told them 
their city was in the wrong place." More exactly it would be, "their city 
was beside, or just outside, the [real] city," i.e., the acropolis; compare 
Diodorus Siculus xx. 102. Also in chapter xxv, 'AyaOoKktovs 8e rov SikcAuu- 
tov vr)<7idpxov, should be rendered "and Agathocles the Sicilian as Island 
Governor" rather than "and Agathocles as Island Governor of Sicily." We 
may note that in chapter xxviii, iirereis 8e jrevToKoo-t'ous rmv Ikcivov jrXaovas, 
"five hundred more horse than he," Lindskog's emendation jrevTaKoo-tois is 
almost necessary. Chapter xxxviii contains one very difficult phrase, t«Xo? 
8' iavTov Karayvovra 8civu>v pkv tiri6vp.ttv, avrJK&TTa 8« voutiv, KiKparrjardai 8e 
t<S Xoyur/xta, which Professor Perrin translates "condemning himself for his 
inordinate desires, for his incurable malady, and for the subjugation of his 
reason." Dochner similarly translates consilioque esse destitution. It is 
difficult, however, to believe that the phrase KCKparrjo-Oai 8« t<3 \oyurp.t3 can 
mean anything else than "and yet realizing that he was checked by his 
reason [from attempting to satisfy his desires]." 

In the "Life of Antony," chapter xxviii, in the sentence beginning ko.1 
yap airiKa yeVorr' av Avtcoviov Sewrvov 8tr)0rjvai, the text is almost certainly 
corrupt. Lindskog-Ziegler after Stephanus indicate a lacuna. Professor 
Perrin's interpretation could be secured, however, by the omission of 8«. 
In chapter xxxiii, to the statement that Antony "was appointed to the 
priesthood of the elder Caesar," Professor Perrin appends this note: "That 
is, he was made Pontifex Maximus." The office of Pontifex Maximus was 
held by Lepidus from 44 to 14 b.c. Antony was appointed flamen lulianus; 
compare Wissowa, Religion und Kultur der Romer, page 285, note 2. Also 
in chapter xxxiii Professor Perrin translates ko.1 8ui\ap.fidvwv rows veavurKow: 
tTpaxq\i£ev "and he would take the young combatants by the neck and part 
them"; the meaning is rather "and he would take the young men about the 
waist and overpower them." In chapter lx, "and Iras, and the tire-woman 
of Cleopatra" is plainly a misprint for "Iras the tire-woman of Cleopatra." 
In chapter lxvi, in the sentence beginning avtOpavovro yap ra c/x/foXa, StSe/ue- 
vois is almost certainly corrupt, as is indicated by Lindskog-Ziegler. 

In the "Comparison of Demetrius and Antony," chapter v, Professor 
Perrin undoubtedly gives the right meaning, "but Demetrius, as many say, 
invented false accusations, upon which he acted, and denounced one who 
had been wronged by him; the murder was not in retaliation for wrongs 
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done to him." But this cannot be got out of our present text, Aijuyrpiov 
8k iroWol Aeyowi i/'evSas curias, i<f>' ois i8pa<rt, irXaxrdfievov KaTrjyopetv 
a&utrfievTa, ovk aSucrjo-avra apuvturBax. Ziegler-Lindskog emend aSuafihrra 
to aStKri$evTos. 

At the end of chapter v of the "Life of Pyrrhus" Professor Perrin reads 
<p9d.<ras with the manuscripts; it is much easier to follow Lindskog-Ziegler 
in reading <f>6do-avr' , after Coraes. In chapter xvi the name of the Italian 
who fought against Pyrrhus was Oplacus, not Oplax. In chapter xvii, in the 
clause avTos Se ttjv \Xap.v8a Kal ra oirXa wapaSotis evl tu>v Iraiputv McyaxXci, 
rots Se ixtivov Tpoirov Tiva KaraKfiinf/a's iavrov, the meaning is not "and hiding 
himself after a fashion behind his men," but "concealing his identity by 
assuming the armor and cloak of Megacles." 

In the "Life of Marius," chapter xiv, in this clause *<u p.tyd\o>v 8i8op.£va>v 
en-' oiStvl irporjKaTo to <rS>pa, eV ov&tvl means not "to anyone," but "for any 
price." In chapter xxviii, rrji Si ckttJs <os olSt els irpuTrp mpeytro may better 
be translated, accurately, "but he was more eager for his sixth than another 
would have been for his first," than "but he was as eager for a sixth as 
another would have been for his first." In chapter xxxiii, wepl vevpa ycyovws 
voawSri's is surely not "when his nerves were diseased." 

It is very gratifying to learn that Professor Perrin completed before his 
death the remaining two volumes of this work. 

Roger Miller Jones 

University of California 
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The second volume of Dr. Gummere's work contains the text and 
translation of the Moral Epistles 66 to 92. As in the first volume, the English 
is spirited and produces the general effect of Seneca's style. 

In Epistle 66, section 5, sermones — quos svhinde egeram et ad te permittam 
is translated "conversations which I at once took up for study artd shall 
pass on to you." Egeram is rather from egero and means "I shall put into 
written form." In section 9 Gummere' adopts Capps's emendation and 
reads Omnis sine modo est virtus, "Every virtue is limitless," though the 
manuscripts and editions read in modo. Seneca's thought is that virtue is 
a thing perfect, to which no increase is possible. But to the mind of one 
trained in Greek philosophy the idea of perfection is associated with the 
idea of limit, modus, rather than with the idea of the infinite or indefinite. 
In modo is exactly what is required here. As a parallel we may cite Epistle 
76, section 24: Solum ergo bonum est honestum, cui modus est. In section 23, 



